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Shadows and Straws 


HE OCTAGON HOUSE at Washington is a 

: cherished possession of the American Institute of 

Architects, The attachment is more or less 
unique, it might be said, since it links architects to 
architecture, and although the building was not the 
design of a member of the profession, the attachment is 
none the less. Indeed, it may even be a little more, 
for Dr. Thornton himself has his own niche in the 
annals of American architecture and we doubt if there 
are any who would deny it to him. 

Again, the Octagon House savors very definitely of 
something that has gone. It exhales the fragrance of 
gentility. About it hovers the delicate patina of a 
cultural tradition. No one can set foot upon the steps 
leading up to the little portico without coming under 
the influence of a refinement so unmistakable, and yet 
so unobtrusive, that the spell descends like a quiet 
mantle of peace. And if the door be open upon the 
garden, there is always an exclamation. Many people 
come to visit it and I have never heard of one who did 
not carry away something more than a memory,—some- 
thing perhaps that savored strongly of a deep longing. 

True it is that the traditions of culture and gen- 
tility play no such part in our life as they did when 
John Tayloe came to build himself a town house in 
Washington. One may find remnants of them, here 
and there, but the busy hum of democracy and the 
brutish hustle of industry have jostled them aside. 
They cannot be revived, in architecture, even with the 
help of the most skillful of architects, for a house is 
little enough until it reflects the quality of life that is 
within it. And if we deplore the passing of a tradi- 
tion—if we admit, as we must, that in its original 
form it will never revisit us,—then all the more prec- 
ious does the symbol of it become. We treasure it as 
we treasure nothing else, for it is irreplaceable. 

Of course, opposed to all this sentimental nonsense, 
as they call it, we have the school of practical people. 
One cannot deny them their right to be heard. They 
say, as Mr. Bernard Shaw said, that our time should 
not be wasted in preserving antiquities simply because 
they were beautiful, but that we should steadily bend 


our energies toward producing better ones. 1 think 
that on that point the practical people have a strong 
argument on their side. It seems a sad reflection upon 
our abilities that we can in this day and generation 
build so little that is as comely as that which came 
from the hands of a nation that had scarcely an arch- 
itect to its name. It ought to remind us that the 
cultural tradition is more important, in the last 
analysis, than architects, which is a thing not easy to 
admit, we shall agree. 

But there remains the problem of what to do with 
the Octagon House property. The subject has been 
almost constantly before the Institute for some years, 
and many plans have been suggested. Practically, 
these have differed on two essential points: Should 
the Octagon House remain as the offices of the Institute 
or should it be set aside as an exemplar of the old 
days? And again, should there or should there not be 
built an auditorium for use by the Conventions of the 
Institute and perhaps for use by other bodies ad 
interim? 

The Building Committee present certain definite 
proposals this year. They seem to indicate not only 
a wise and carefully considered plan, but one that will 
attract the support of the majority of those who have 
been thinking on the subject. The feeling that the 
Octagon House should be set aside as a museum, either 
supported by the Institute or perhaps taken over by 
the Government, has aroused, on the other hand, a 
strong desire to keep the building fairly steadily in 
useful service, so that it might grow old in work 
rather than in idleness, as becomes not only men but 
things. As to the question of a new building which 
should combine offices for the Institute with a Con- 
vention Hall, the Committee seems wisely to have 
chosen the middle course. It proposes a Convention 
Hall with suitable Committee Rooms, and the second 
floor of the Octagon for offices, while the rest of the 
building shall be restored to its one time condition, 
whereby, with the aid of suitable furniture of the 
period, the Octagon House would be more useful and 
more beautiful than ever. 
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The Proposed Improvement of Octagon House 


The Building Committee, in submitting its report for 
the consideration of the Fifty-fifth Convention, stated 
that it has studied the problems of the improvement of 
the Octagon property together with the two adjoining 
lots on 18th Street, from two points of view. 

First, the Committee has studied the point of view 
which contemplates restoring the Octagon property to its 
original probable condition as a private residence of the 
period of A.D. 1800. Strictly so restored, the property 
might be regarded as a relic of Colonial days which 
would have to be maintained at the expense of the Insti- 
tute, or donated to the Federal Government with the 
hope that it would be kept in order by the Nation as an 
historic residence. In this event the Institute would 
house its own activities on the adjoining lots in a build- 
ing about 50 x 180 feet in plan. 

Such a scheme would leave the Institute rather re- 
motely identified with the Octagon House; would be of 
doubtful benefit to the Institute or to the public; and 
quite surely would overburden the Institute financially. 

Second, the Committee considered the point of view 
which contemplates restoring the Octagon House and 
grounds to their supposed original condition and equip- 
ping the first and part of the second stories with repro- 
ductions of the choicest furniture of the period, including 
here and there, when available, an historic original piece. 
The House would be a residence museum standing be- 
fore the public as an example of the best taste in furni- 
ture and decoration dating back to Colonial days. At 
the same time the House would be the home of the In- 
stitute and headquarters for architects visiting the 
Capital City. The drawing room would be available for 
formal receptions and for meetings of the Board of Di- 
rectors. A portion of the second story would not be 
profaned if used as an office for Institute activities, and 
every visiting member of the profession would feel that 
his organization had a close association with a beautiful 
home of the early days of the nation, a home which shel- 
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tered President Madison when the White House was 
burned, and which was the scene of the ratification of 
the Treaty of Ghent. This second idea includes also 
erecting a convention hall and architectural exhibition 
and committee rooms. The new construction should be 
less in height and designed to form an harmonious 
setting and background for the Octagon House. 

A study of this possible development is presented in 
this number of the JourRNAL. In the judgment of the 
Committee the use of the two adjoining lots and of the 
Octagon plot to the limit suggested would leave a space 
for garden and landscape effect quite ample in proportion 
to the building. The whole composition could be made 
attractive and would be suitably expressive of its use 
and, at the same time, would enhance the effect of the 
old Octagon House as an historic monument. 

The scheme presented is only tentative, but sufficient, 
it is hoped, to enable the Convention to reach a decision 
as to a general policy for putting in order and develop- 
ing the Octagon property. 

A concensus of opinion may decide that a circular con- 
vention hall with a capacity of 300 seats is unwise or 
insufficient for future needs. The Committee believes 
that further consideration should be given to the idea of 
providing on the 18th Street property a larger auditorium 
which might be used for general public lecture hall pur- 
poses, as well as for the needs of the Institute. 

It is hoped that the sketches and report will be sug- 
gestive and will bring out various ideas from the dele- 
gates which can be referred, with power, to the Board 
of Directors, and that the Convention will authorize this 
or a succeeding Building Committee to proceed with the 
restoration, repair and development of the property, un- 
der the supervision of the Board of Directors. 

The members of the Octagon Building Committee are: 
Henry Bacon, D. H. Burnham, E. W. Donn, Jr., Wm. 
Mitchell Kendall, Robert D. Kohn, Charles A. Platt, 
Howard Shaw, D. Everett Waid, Chairman. 





































































































































The Autobiography of An Idea 


By LOUIS H. SULLIVAN 


CHAPTER I 
The Child 


NCE upon a time there was a village in New 
England called South Reading. Here lived a 
little boy of five years. That is to say he nested 

with his grandparents on a miniature farm of twenty- 
four acres, a mile or so removed from the center of 
gravity and activity which was called Main Street, 
though not related in those ancient days to any Gopher 
Prairie far or nearby. It was a main street of the 
day and generation, and so was the farm proper to its 
time and place. 

Eagerly the grandparents had for some time urged 
that the child come to them for a while; and after a 
light shower of motherhood tears—the father indiffer- 
ent—consent was given and the angel child was taken 
on his way into the wilderness lying ten miles north 
of the then uncouth city of Boston. The farm had 
been but recently acquired, and the child appeared, 
shortly thereafter, as a greedy parasite, to absorb that 
affection, that abundant warmth of heart which only 
Grandma and Grandpa have the intuitive folly to be- 
stow. In short they loved him, and kept him bodily 
clean. 

To the neighbors, forsooth, he was in no sense a 
wonder-child, but merely another brat-nuisance to 
run about and laugh and scream and fight and bawl 
with the others—all bent on joy and destruction. The 
peculiar kink in this little man’s brain, however, was 
this: he had no desire to destroy—excepted always his 
momentary mortal enemies, His bent was the other 
way; all without regard for the requisite rhyme, rea- 
son, or the exalted virtues. 

Now lest it appear to some that this child had come 
suddenly out of nothing into being at the age of five, 
we must needs authenticate him, in the only acceptable 
way, that is by sketching his prior tumultuous life. He 
was born of woman in the usual way at 22 South 
Bennett Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A., on the third 
day of September, 1856. And, for the benefit of the 
exigent and meticulous, it may be added, on the 
authority of the young mother, that the event occurred 
on the second floor: day Tuesday, hour 10 P. M., 
weight 10 pounds. It may further be stated for the 
information of the clan of eugenists, that the mother, 
at that date, had arrived at the age of 21 years, 
5 months, 15 days—and some hours, minutes and sec- 
onds, more or less; while the father would be 38 
come Christmas. It is further stated for the benefit of 
mothers and others that the infant was of the breast- 
fed variety. 
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The long interval of passing years has made it clear 
that this pink monstrosity came into the world pos- 
sessed of a picture-memory. He remembers, even now, 
certain cradle indiscretions; and from that same cradle 
he recalls a dim vision of a ghastly lady in somber 
black, and veiled, entering through the open door and 
speaking in a voice strangely unlike the mellow tones of 
his nearby mother. One night in mid-winter, he was 
lifted from his warm cozy refuge, bundled up and 
taken to the third floor. Grandpa was already there, 
scraping the heavy frost from one of the small square 
window panes; finally, after the ecstasies of Mama and 
the awed tones of Grandpa, the child was lifted up 
and held close to the pane to see what ?—a long bril- 
liant, cloud-like streak, which, he dimly fancied, must 
be unusual; but as it seemed to have no connection 
with the important concerns of his existence, he was 
glad to leave it to itself, whatever it was, and return 
to the warm spot from which he had been taken. This 
streak in the sky was Donati’s comet of 1858, 

Before going further into the personal deeds of 
our two-year old, it may be well to give a bit of space 
to an outline of his mongrel origin—always bearing in 
mind what is said concerning roses. 

As to his father, Patrick Sullivan, no need for dis- 
cussion—he was Irish. As to the mother, Andrienne 
List Sullivan, she seemed French, but was not wholly 
so. She had the typical French eyelids, expressive 
hazel eyes, a somewhat oval face, features very mobile. 
She was of medium stature, trimly built, highly emo- 
tional, and given to ecstasies of speech. But she also 
had parents: her father, Henri List, was straight Ger- 
man of the Hanoverian type—6 feet tall, well propor- 
tioned, erect carriage, and topped by a domical head, 
full, clean-shaven face, thick lips, small gray eyes, 
beetling brows and bottle-nose. He was of intellec- 
tual mold, and cynically amused at men, women, 
children and all else. Her mother, a miniature 
woman of great sweetness and gentle poise, was Swiss- 
French, born in Geneva—where also her three children 
were born. But her long Florentine nose suggested, 
unmistakably, an Italian strain. Her maiden name 
was Anna Mattheus. Like a true mére de famille, she 
ruled the roost, as was the custom in European society 
of the Middle Class. Her mind was methodic, her 
affection all-embracing. 

Henri List was reticent as to his past, but the family 
gossip had it that as a young man he was educated 
for the Catholic priesthood, rebelled at the job and 
ran away from home. 

The intervening years between this hegira and his 
arrival in Geneva, Switzerland, are a blank. There 








seems to have been some lack of clearness as to his 
vocation in Geneva; was he a Professor of Greek in 
the University, or did he coach rich young English 


gentlemen through their university course? In any 
event he was highly educated, and he prospered. It was 
further gossiped that, having met Anna Mattheus— 
considerably older than he—who kept a store filled with 
a sumptuous stock of choice linens and laces, he courted 
her. It was sneeringly said he married her for her 
money. At any rate, they were well to do, and lived 
in a marble house with large grounds called La Maison 
Des Paquis. Here three children were born to them, 
in order of arrival: Andrienne, Jennie and Jules. The 
narrator has in his possession a small oval card with 
perforated edge, on the plain field of which is drawn 
with colored pencils, a park-like view, with house half- 
hidden among the trees, On the back, in the hand- 
writing of her mother is the notation “Terrace de la 
Maison des Paquis faites par Andrienne en 1849”— 
(that is at the age of 14). According also to family 
gossip, there seems to be no doubt that Henri List was 
tainted with cupidity. He speculated and finally lent 
ear to the wiles of a Jew. He ventured his all. The 
enterprise strangely and suddenly lost its credit, and 
the house of List tottered and collapsed in irretrievable 
ruin. Anna List borrowed money of her relatives to 
take the family to America, to forget the past and start 
anew in a strange land. Little wonder that Grand- 
father was reticent, It required a span of years for 
the narrator to pick up little by little the thread of 
the story. 

As to Patrick Sullivan; he had no secrets, but his 
memory did not extend much back of his 12th year. 
He said his father was a landscape painter, a widower, 
and he an only child. That together they used to 
visit the county fairs in Ireland. That at one of these 
fairs he lost his father in the crowd and never saw 
him again. Thus at the age of twelve he was thrown 
upon the world to make his way. With a curious 
little fiddle, he wandered barefoot about the country- 
side, to fiddle here and there for those who wished 
to dance; and of dancing there was plenty. Thus 
traveling he saw nearly all of Ireland. This wan- 
dering life must have covered a number of years. The 
period that emerges from the wander-period seems 
obscure in transition, but his attention must have fo- 
cused on dancing as an art, As to the grim determina- 
tion of his character, his pride and his ambition there 
can be no doubt; but what chain of influences took 
him to London is not known. Arrived there, he placed 
himself under the tutelage of the best—most fashion- 
able—masters, and in due time set up an academy of 
his own. Not content with this advance, which was 


successful, he must needs reach the heights of his art, 
and in Paris, the Center of fashion, took instruction of 
the leading masters. 


In those days dancing was a 
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social art of grace, of deportment, and of personal 
carriage. It had many branches of development, from 
the simple polka to highly figurative formations, in 
social functions, upward to its highest and most poetic 
reach in the romantic classical ballet. It was an art 
of elegance that has passed with the days of elegance. 
Artificial it largely was, yet humanizing, and bene- 
ficient. In such wise must the social value of the 
dance, of the dancing master, and the academy of a 
day long since past be visualized, to be understood in 
this day. 

This young Irishman had another grand passion. 
To him the art of dancing was a fine art of symmetry, 
of grace, of rhythm; but parallel to this ran a hunger 
for Nature’s beauty. He must have been a pagan, this 
man, for in him Nature’s beauty, particularly in its 
more grandiose moods, inspired an ecstasy, a sort of 
waking trance, a glorious mystic worship. In this 
romantic quest, he had, through a series of years, footed 
it over a considerable part of Switzerland. 

It seems strange at first glance that these highly 
virile and sensitive powers should be embodied in one 
so unlovely in person. His medium size, his too- 
sloping shoulders, his excessive Irish face, his small 
repulsive eyes—the eyes of a pig—of nondescript color 
and no flash, sunk into his head under rough brows, 
all seemed unpromising enough in themselves until it 
is remembered that behind that same mask resided the 
grim will, the instinctive ambition that had brought 
him, alone and unaided, out of a childhood of poverty. 

Naturally enough he had not found time to acquire 
an “education,” as it was then called and is still called. 
He, however, wrote and spoke English in a polite way, 
and had acquired an excruciating French. Hence by 
the standards of his time in England he was no gentle- 
man as that technical term went, but essentially a 
lackey, a flunkey or social parasite. Perhaps it was 
for this reason he revered book-learning and the 
learned. He knew no better, because he had not been 
educated. 


It is probable that, about this time, the lure of 
America, goal of the adventurous spirit, land of the 
free, home of the brave, the great hospitable, open- 
armed land of equality and opportunity, had been act- 
ing on his imagination. This is surmise. The fact, 
of which there is documentary evidence, is this: that 
on the 22nd day of July, 1847, he took passage at 
London for Boston in the good ship Unicorn of 550 
tons register burthen. This, in the eleventh year of 
the reign of Victoria; Louis Phillipe nearing his 
political end; with revolution ripening in Germany; 
and the United States kindly relieving Mexico of its 
too heavy burden. And this, also, while a small pros- 
perous family in a small European City was awaiting, 
all unconscious, the call to join him in the same city 
of the same far away land; and that but eleven brief 
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years lay between them all and the advent of a child 
to whose story we must now in all conscience begin 
a return. For the finger of fate was tracing a line in 
the air that was to lead on and on until it reached 
a finger tracing a futile line now and here. 

Patrick Sullivan reached Boston in 1847, set up an 
academy and was successful. He always was success- 
ful. His probity was such that he could always com- 
mand desirable influence and respect. He was familiar 
with polite forms. Later on, probably in 1850, the 
Geneva family also reached there. Somehow they 
met. The young Irishman, keen through training in 
the hard school of experience and self discipline was 
always wide awake; and this is what happened accord- 
ing to Mother. He met the young girl, Andrienne, 
in the conventional way, was attracted by her grace 
of manner, her interesting broken English, her skilled 
piano playing; paid his court to her, professed love for 
her; they became engaged, and on August 14th, 1852, 
they were married. What is more likely is this; that 
he heard her playing of Chopin, Beethoven, et al., with 
approval, for he was fond of music; that he asked her 
to substitute dance music; that after the first few bars 
he was electrified—he had found a jewel without price. 
Her sense of rhythm, of sweep, of accent, of the dance- 
cadence with its reinforcements and languishments, the 
tempo rubato—was genius itself. He lost no time in 
marrying her as a business asset. She was lovable and 
he may have loved her. It is possible but hardly prob- 
able; for there is nothing in the record to show that 
he loved others, or that he loved himself. He was 
merely self-centered—not even cold. He was mod- 
erate of habit; drank a little wine, smoked an occa- 
sional cigar, and was an enthusiast regarding hygiene. 
The stage-setting augured well for the coming child. 
The stock was sound. All the tribe were black-haired. 
So he came to pay his visit in due time, as recorded, 
believed by his mother to be an angel from Heaven, 
so great, so illusioning is the Mother-passion. But, as 
regarded from the view-point of the chronicler, he was 
not an angel from heaven. Rather the reverse. At 
the age of two he had developed temper, strong will, 
and obstinacy. He became at times a veritable howl- 
ing dervish. He bawled, he shrieked, he blubbered, 
sobbed, whined and whimpered. He seemed to be 
obsessed by fixed ideas. Once in a while, as time passed, 
there came periods of relative calm within the pervad- 
ing tempest, and now and then he was not wholly un- 
lovable. A rising sun seemed to be dawning within 
him. He became interested in his bath, given daily in 
a movable tub. Grandmama would allow none but 
herself to perform this rite, and as she sponged him 
down, he would sing to her something about Marl- 
brouck sen va-t'en guerre, or tell what this giant did, 
or that fairy. Life was beginning to break in upon 
him from the outside. A continuous breaking in from 


the outside and breaking out from the inside was to 
shape his destiny. 


He loved to look out of the window; to see people, 
moving to and fro. But it was when first he saw the 
street-cleaners at work that there upsprung a life- 
fascination,—the sight, the drama of things being 
done. South Bennett Street ran from Washington 
Street to Harrison Avenue, a short block, but for him 
a large world. The street was paved with cobble 
stones; the sidewalks were of brick. He was there at 
the window when the work began. Came on the front 
rank; four men armed with huge watering cans painted 
red; these they swung in rhythm one-two, one-two. 
The thrill began, the child breathed hard. Then fol- 
lowed the second rank—four men with huge brooms 
made of switches; they also, two-fisted, swung one- 
two, one-two, shaping a windrow in the gutter. Then 
came the glory of it all, the romantic, the utterly 
thrilling and befitting climax—an enormous, a won- 
derful speckled gray Normandy horse, drawing a 
heavy tip cart, and followed as a retinue by two men, 
one sweeping the windrows into hillocks, the other with 
shovel and with mighty faith, moving these mountains 
into the great chariot. Thus appeared from Wash- 
ington Street, thus passed in orderly action, thus dis- 
appeared into Harrison Avenue the Pageant of Labor, 
leaving the child, alone, thrilled with a sort of alarm 
of discovery, held by an utter infatuation. He had 
missed nothing; he had noted every detail. He had 
seen it whole and seen it steady. It is a close surmise 
that what actually passed in the child’s mind, aside 
from the romance, was a budding sense of orderly 
power. Indeed, the rhythm of it all had made a spe- 
cial impression. And then to the wondering child, in 
turn, slowly there arose the dawn of a wonder-world. 

Of course his mother often dandled him on her foot, 
holding his puny outstretched hands in hers, and in 
great glee and high spirits sang to him about Le bon 
roi Dagobert, Le grand St. Elois, and other heroes of 
the nursery. He felt these tales to be true, especially 
when the high points and low points of knee action 
were reached in a rushing climax. But one evening 
his mother took him for a visit; and on the return 
walk he tired and wailed. The mother raised him to 
her shoulder, and when the tears had dried he looked 
upward at the sky and beheld with delight the moon 
plowing its way through fleecy clouds. He called 
upon Mother to share in the joy. She too looked up- 
ward, yet told him that the moon was not plowing a 
path through the clouds, but that the clouds were driven 
by the wind across the face of the moon. This 
astounding statement he received as a direct personal 
insult, an affront to his common sense, and so stated. 
But the mother was adamant in her folly. He looked 
again skyward, to confirm himself. As by accident his 
eye fastened on the moon; the moon held steady and he 
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was amazed to see the clouds go by. Then consciously 
he tried it on the clouds and the moon again plowed 
on. This process he reversed and reversed until he 
felt sure, and then it was he confided to his weary 
mother sagging under the intolerable burden of 
him, that he had made a discovery! He felt a sense 
of mastery and pride. He, HE, had discovered this 
thing. In a world rising larger, difficulties appeared, 
and this particular thing was not quite what it seemed 
at first sight to be. But he had mastered it. The fact 
that his mother knew all about it, had told him all 
about it instantly faded away, the wonder-child sank 
into sleep. The mother, weary unto death, neared her 
destination ; she entered with the dormant one her son 
while the clouds and the moon in the stillness of early 
night went their serene way undisturbed by further 
mundane intervention. 

‘Ever at the window pane, he liked to watch the 
snow, falling gently in large moist flakes and, in the 
little gusts, swirling and piling here and there, gath- 
ering curiously in odd nooks, and crannies, gathering 
on the window panes across the street, gathering on 
his own window panes, mantling the trees in a loving 
way, building far out in a roll from the top of a neigh- 
bor house—and not breaking off (why did it not break 
off?). And the stillness, the muffled stillness, the 
lovely stillness. He was not satisfied to glance, he 
must look long, very long and steadily, he must see 
things move, he must follow the story, he must him- 
self live the drama of dark things slowly changing into 
white things, It was all so real to him as he gazed 
through the window pane, alone and very quiet. And 
then when morning came, the hasty rattle and scoop 
and sip of the shovels, cleaning the sidewalks, heaping 
the snow in mountains in the street. Again the song 
of work, the song of action. Then came the thaw. 

About this time a strange thing happened. It is the 
Mother’s story repeated many times in after years. 
It seems one afternoon she was at the piano playing a 
nocturne with the fervor and melancholy sweetness 
that were her sometime mood. Lost in dreamland she 
played on and on, when of a sudden she seemed to hear 
a voice low-pitched like a sigh, a moan. She stopped, 
looked, listened; no one there. She seemed mistaken; 
then from under the very piano itself, came a true 
sob, a child sob and sigh, Why tell what happened? 
Her precious son in her arms pressed tight to her 
bosom; tears, tears, an ecstasy of tears, a turmoil of 
embraces, the flood gates open wide, a wonder, a joy, 
a happiness, an exultation, an exaltation supreme over 
all the world. The child did not understand. Why 
did he, unnoticed enter the room, why secrete himself 
where he was found, why was he overcome and melted 
into lamentation? Had anyone else been playing, 
would he have thus responded? Had a new world 
begun to arise, this time a wonder-world within him- 


self? Had there been awakened a new power within 
this child of three,—a power arising from the foun- 
tainhead of all tears? 


Fotty Cove 


The family had decided to spend the summer on 
Cape Ann. They settled in a farm house of the very 
old fashioned kind, at a tiny spot called Folly Cove. 
The farm was a fairly large one and spread out to 
the rock-bound coast. It had its weather-beaten 
orchards, its meadows and its fields, its barn and out- 
buildings, its barnyard with a well and bright tin 
bucket worked with a pulley and chain. There were 
also the farmer, a typical extra-nasal Yankee; the 
taded, shriveled, worn-out wife; the usual dozen or 
more children, and a farm hand. Also in the meadow 
was a well without a curb. Presently our hero wan- 
ders into this meadow, picking the sparkling flowers, 
feeling the lush grass, glorying in the open. Quite 
incidentally in his floral march he walked into the 
well, It was rather deep, and amid his shrieks he 
remembers that his blue flannel skirt seemed to float 
about him. The father and mother were away fishing; 
the farmer busy at a distance. Came the hired man 
on the run; a quick descent, a quick ascent of the 
boulder wall of the well, the child was saved. In the 
arms of the man he was hurried to the farm house and 
turned over to the women-folk. The farm-man re- 
turned to his work. The children quickly gathered. 
The women folk rapidly stripped the chilly child, 
rubbed him down with harsh towels, and stood him 
naked with back to the fire ablaze in the huge old fire- . 
place. The children, all older than he, looked on 
curiously, pointed, giggled. For the first time he was 
aware of a vague sensitiveness. He felt, uncomfort- 
ably, that there was something in the air besides 
atmosphere, He turned aside. A new world was 
gestating in the depths. 

Upon the return of the parents all was in turmoil 
again. Appalled thanks, gratitude, relief, amazement, 
the precious, the precious, and again the precious! 

The father, more sedate, bethought him it would be 
righteous should he hold early communion with the 
life-saver, the farm-man. They met. The father 
offered lucre in gratitude sincere enough. The offer 
was spurned. Would the farm-man, an American he- 
man, accept of gold for saving the life of an innocent 
child? He would not! Things looked bad. There 
was argument, persuasion, even supplication. Finally 
as by an inspiration he was asked if he would not ac- 
cept something that was not money. With dignity the 
farm-man replied that if the father insisted and would 
not otherwise be calmed, he would with pleasure ac- 
cept from him, as a casual gift, a plug of chewing 
tobacco, Thus was the value of a man-child ascer- 
tained and established and is to remain herein a set 
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mark. Let courts and juries decide what they may, 
how many grown men are worth more? 

In the course of his voyages of exploration, our 
prodigy came across the other well, the one in the barn 
yard with pulley, chain, and big bright tin bucket. 
He was curious, and began huge experiments. Some- 
how the bucket got loose from the hook, struck the 
water with a splash and began to fill. He leaned over 
the edge in alarm. What was to be done? Nothing: 
The bucket began its swaying descent, glinting this 
way, darkening that way, became dusky and was gone. 
In its place arose from the well an accusation seeming 
to say “guilty,” and there arose within and without 
the child a new world, the world of accountability, 
of responsibility. Yet what was to be done? Noth- 
ing! So we may say that once there was a well in 
Cape Ann, a bucket and a child and a thought in the 
throes of birth. 


He spent most of his time with his father: the bond 
of union was the love of the great out-of-doors. Too 
young to philosophize and search his soul to dis- 
cover sin, he took all things for granted. It seemed 
natural to him that there should be flowers, grass, 
trees, cows, oxen, sunshine and rains, the great open 
sky, the solid earth underfoot, men, women, children, 
the great ocean and its rock-bound shore. All these 
he took at their face value—they all belonged to him. 
He would sit beside his father on a great boulder 
watching him fish with pole and line. He would re- 
main patiently there, inspirited by the salt breeze, lis- 
tening to the joyous song of the sea as the ground 
swells reared and dashed upon the rocks with a mighty 
shouting, and a roaring recall, to form and break and 
form again. It seemed to lull him. It was mighty. 
It belonged to him. It was his sea. It was his father 
fishing. 

One day, as he was sitting alone on the boulder, 
his father swung into sight in a row boat, and pulled 
for the open sea. The child did not know about row- 
boats, he had not discovered them, he did not under- 
stand how they went. Suddenly the father and the 
boat disappeared, the child gave a shriek of alarm, 
then as suddenly man and boat re-appeared, to disap- 


pear again. The ground-swell was running high, the 
breeze was stiffening, the boat with the man grew 
smaller, and smaller at each renewed appearance; 
there was a flash each time. Smaller and smaller 
grew the boat until it became but a speck, then it be- 
gan to grow bigger and bigger. The child, dumb- 
founded, ran to meet his father, in wild excitement at 
the landing. The father, very patient in such matters, 
explained it all as best he could, and the child listened 
eagerly, with some understanding. What was said 
must be true because his father, who knew everything 
had said so. But, what he knew, all of himself, and 
beyond the knowledge of others was that the sea was 
a monster, a huge monster that would have swallowed 
up his father, like one of the giants he had told his 
grandmama about, if his father had not been such a 
big strong man. He felt this with terror and pride. 
Thus arose the rim of another world, a world of 
strife and power, on the horizon verge of a greater 
sea. 

‘For the remainder of the summer, nothing of spe- 
cial import occurred. The family returned to the 
City. 

When all were settled, he was sent to the primary 
school of that district. He reported to the family at 
the end of the first day that teacher had called him to 
the platform to lead the singing. What a dreary 
prison the primary school of that day must have been. 
His recollection of his stay there is but a gray blank. 
Not one bright spot to recall, not one stimulus to his 
imagination, not one happiness. ‘These he found only 
at home. He learned his letters, he followed the 
routine, that is all. Nor were there any especially 
memorable events at home until the matter of the farm 
came up and was discussed interminably. He had been 
merely enlarging his geographical boundaries, and ex- 
hausting the material. The primary school had, for the 
moment, dulled his faculties, slackened his frank 
eagerness, ignored his abundant imagination, his na- 
tive sympathy. Even the family influence could not 
wholly antidote this. The neighborhood was growing 
disreputable. Next came the farm. 


(To be continued. ) 


Restoration of Durham Cathedral 


Important work is being carried out in connection 
with the great central tower of Durham Cathedral 
(England). 

The walls have moved in the course of years, and there 
are cracks wide enough to admit a man’s arm, and in 
some instances the keystones have dropped. It is in- 
tended securely to bind the walls together. Some of the 
angle beams which have been removed have been there 
since the 17th century, and, with the exception of the 


ends which have rotted away, are still in remarkably 
good condition. Much of the stonework, the admiration 
of archaeologists for generations, is crumbling away, and 
many curious figures have become displaced and are sus- 
pended in a dangerous position. 

The hanging of the bells is to be improved, and only 
one has been left in position for marking the hours and 
ringing the nightly curfew. It is expected that the work 
will occupy at least twelve months. 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of Chinese Art 


Illustrated by Examples in the Collections of Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


By BERTHOLD LAUFER 
Curator, Department of Anthropology, Field Museum, Chicago 


N 1907, Mrs. T. B. Blackstone of Chicago pro- 
vided the Field Museum of Natural History with 
an endowment for carrying on researches and 

securing collections in China and Tibet. The work 
was entrusted to the writer of this article, who spent 
over a year in Tibet and almost two years, from 1908 
to 1910, in the interior of China. The results of this 
expedition are shown in the east and west galleries of 
the new museum building and aim at giving a general 
survey of the development of Chinese civilization 
from earliest times until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, as well as a representative picture of the cul- 
ture of Tibet. China is a world in itself, and its 
civilization is a complex, as vast as the ocean. Within 
the brief compass of an article, only a few phases in 
chis rich development could be selected for discussion, 
and the objects serving as illustration are very few 
examples picked from thousands in the Museum’s 
collections. 


All emanations of ancient Chinese art must be in- 
terpreted from the religious conceptions and ideals of 
the nation. Worship of the great elementary forces 
of nature, deep reverence for the departed, unlimited 
devotion to ancestors and their ethical traditions, an 
insatiable yearning for salvation and immortality, com- 
bined with a sound and practical philosophy of life 
and moral standards, form the keynote of the mentality 
of Chinese society. Like that of Egypt, the art of 
ancient China is one of the dead, and the monuments 
discovered in the graves bear a distinct relation to the 
beliefs in a future life entertained by the people and 
simultaneously reflect the actual state which their 
civilization had reached. 


The Han period covering the time around the Chris- 
tian era (206 B.C.-A.D. 220) marks the transition 
from the impersonal art of the archaic epoch to the 
middle ages. It denotes the culminating point of ideal- 
istic art in that religious sentiments or ideas are ex- 
pressed in a straightforward manner with an intimate 
personal and human touch. During this epoch, the 
graves were laid out in large sepulchral chambers 
composed either of stone slabs or enormous bricks, 
which formed a vault sheltering the coffin and the 
paraphernalia interred with the departed spirit. The 
slabs were usually adorned with pictures traced in flat 
relief and illustrating favorite incidents of ancient his- 
tory or mythological lore in a narrative of almost 
epic style. Somewhat naive and primitive in the rep- 
resentation of human figures and in the expression of 
emotions, they are nevertheless full of life and move- 
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ment in their records of battles, hunting scenes, court 
processions, royal receptions, or domestic affairs. 
These engravings in stone come down from the sec- 
ond century A.D., and present an important source 
for the study of ancient civilization. The bricks were 
impressed with elaborate compositions of geometric 
designs (see Fig. 1). On the same plate may be seen 
roofing-tiles coming from the ancient palaces of the 
Han dynasty, of which no other remains are left. 
These tiles consist of a long half-cylinder to the front 
of which a disk is attached, and are made of a burnt 
steel-hard clay. The cylindrical portion rested on the 
lower end of the roof so that the disk projected over 
the eaves, and was visible to the passer-by from below. 
This part was therefore embellished with designs or 
ornamental characters in relief, forming a saying of 
good omen or giving the name of the palace to which 
they belonged. 


The most conspicuous feature of the Han dynasty 
graves is formed by a magnificent display of plain or 
green and brown glazed pottery, of which a very com- 
prehensive and representative collection is assembled 
in the Field Museum. This mortuary fictile art pre- 
sents a microcosm of the life and culture of that age, 
and makes a substantial contribution toward a recon- 
struction of China’s past. All the property dear to 
the living was then reproduced in clay objects of minia- 
ture size and confided to the grave, as houses, gran- 
aries, watch-towers, farm-sheds, barn-yards, mills, 
grain-crushers, sheepfolds, stoves, as well as the fa- 
vorite domestic animals like dogs and swine. ‘The 
likeness of an object suggested a living reality, and the 
inmate of the tomb was believed to enjoy the posses- 
sion of the durable clay offerings as though they were 
the real thing. The meaning of death was, to the 
Chinese, a continuation of this life in almost the identi- 
cal surroundings. The spirits of the deceased, though 
they had relinquished their bodily form, still were 
compelled to partake of food and drink. Hundreds 
of models of cooking-stoves have been discovered in the 
ancient graves, which goes to show that cooking, sym- 
bolically at least, was believed to be continued in the 
other world. 


Pottery jars bearing out the conception of a draw- 
well (Fig. 2) were lowered into the grave to furnish 
the dead with a constant supply of fresh water. The 
square body of the jar represents the well-curb, the 
well-frame being erected over its edges on which leans 
a water-bucket, resembling in shape the one still used 
at present. The frame above makes space for the in- 
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sertion of a pulley over which a rope passes, the buckets 
being suspended from the ends of the rope. In some 
specimens the pulley is actually moulded in clay, in 
the form of a small wheel. The pulley is protected 
from rain by a sloping, tiled roof. 

This type of draw-well jar affords an interesting 
example of how realistic objects assumed idealized ex- 
pression and artistic form under the hands of unnamed 
potters. It is still more interesting to observe how 
this realistic subject gradually became conventionalized 
to shrink into a mere ceramic type of basket shape with 
ahandle. In Fig. 3 the draw-well idea is plainly mani- 
fest; the well-curb is a cylindrical vessel; the bucket is 
there, resting on the edge, but the structural framework 
is replaced with an elegantly curved handle, while the 
pulley and roof have developed into a merely ornamental 
function. There are other specimens like this one, de- 
void of the well-bucket; while in others, ultimately, 
even pulley and roof have disappeared, leaving solely 
a jar surmounted by a rounded handle. One of the 
chief attractions of Han pottery is the beauty and 
color variety of the glazes and the decomposition of 
the glaze subsequently brought about by oxidation un- 
derground of the metals mixed in the glaze and fre- 
quently resulting in golden and silvery iridescence. 


The clay modelers of the Han period chiefly de- 
pended for their forms on the contemporaneous bronze- 
founders. Most of the large pottery vases interred 
with the dead were in fact derived from corresponding 
types of bronze, which, on their part, served the pur- 
poses of the living generation. Of all nations, the 
ancient Chinese remain unexcelled in the art of bronze- 
casting, both as to beauty of form and technical excel- 
lence. The process of casting was a cire perdue, of 
which Benvenuto Cellini has left so classical a de- 
scription; and it is amazing that large vessels, many 
of them of great complexity, were in ancient times 
produced in a single cast, inclusive of bottom and 
handles. The bottle-shaped bronze vase (Fig. 4) is 
a good example of Han art, exquisite in shape, admir- 
able in proportion, and striking by its simplicity. It 
is coated with a layer of fine, deep green patina. 

Some fifteen years ago, graves of the middle ages 
were first opened during the construction of railroads, 
yielding an unexpected harvest of clay figurines of a 
bewildering variety of forms. Under the Tang dynasty 
(A.D. 618-906), from which the majority of these 
figurines come down, culture had made a considerable 
advance, and life was enriched by a noble refinement 
of social customs, as well as by a vast progress in 
poetry, painting, and sculpture. It was China’s 
Augustan age. In distinction from the art of the Han, 
this epoch is characterized by naturalistic tendencies 
of art, as notably evidenced by the work of the great 
landscapists. In the Tang graves we encounter an 
overwhelming number of human figures, and this per- 


sonal element that makes a direct appeal to us is the 
most remarkable feature cropping out of these new 
discoveries. The feminine ideal of that age is illus- 
trated by numerous statuettes of graceful women, who 
were loyal companions of their masters in the beyond. 
They exhibit a large variety of costumes and hair- 
dressings (Fig. 5), as suggested by local usage; this 
trait renders them a live source for the study of for- 
mer fashions. 


In viewing the Chinese exclusively under the influ- 
ence of the Confucian doctrines and the rigid ethical 
system based on them, we are prone to make them out 
as a rather serious and even pedantic people. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that there was at all times 
a merry old China fond of good shows and addicted to 
entertaining games. Dominoes and playing-cards were 
invented in China, football was played as early as the 
Han, and polo was introduced from Central Asia un- 
der the Tang. Figures of acrobats, jugglers, musicians, 
and dancers are carved on the walls of the Han grave- 
chambers; and skilfully modelled clay statuettes of 
quaint mimes and actors, providing entertainment for 
the souls of the deceased, have arisen from the graves 
of the middle ages (Fig. 6). Some are represented in 
the midst of reciting a monologue, others are shown in 
highly dramatic poses, gesticulating with lively motions 
as if acting on the stage. Others are portrayed with 
such impressive realism and individuality of expression 
that we feel almost tempted to name them after 
favorite casts familiar to us. The countenance of these 
actors displays decidedly Aryan features. It seems 
almost certain that they are intended to represent per- 
formers hailing from Kucha in Turkestan. We know 
from the contemporaneous Chinese annals that music 
and art were eagerly cultivated by the people of Kucha, 
and that their actors paid frequent visits to China, be- 
ing favorite guests at the imperial court residing in 
Chang-an, Shen-si Province. From manuscripts dis- 
covered in the sandy deserts of Turkestan, and recently 
deciphered, it is now ascertained that the inhabitants 
of Kucha spoke an Indo-European language, designated 
as Tokharian B. 

It is a far cry from the Tang (A.D. 618-906) to 
the Ming dynasty (1368-1643), which in the main 
was a retrospective period of art. The styles of ancient 
masters were then copied; and while novel ideas were 
no longer created, technical skill and perfection, as well 
as grace and refinement prevailed. A unique set of 
ten bronze figures, each representing a renowned 
beauty of the Han period, in the collections of Field 
Museum, is thoroughly characteristic of these ten- 
dencies (Fig. 7). Each is shown in a different posture 
of dancing, dressed in a long flowing robe with em- 
broidered collar, The bases, of bronze also, are 
moulded in the shape: of rocks surrounded by waves. 
This work is exceptional in that it is the individual 
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conception of an artist, widely differing from the con- 
ventional _figure-productions __ of 
craftsmen. 


contemporaneous 


From the third and fourth century onward a new 


ART 


current of thought and art swept over eastern Asia. 
This novel influence emanated from India, the land of 
speculative dreams, poetic imagery, good stories, phi 
losophical doctrines, and many 
salvation. ‘The expansion of Indian influence through- 
out the far east, inclusive of the Malay Archipelago, 


theories of religious 
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is one of the outstanding and fundarrental facts in the 
history of the world, and disseminated the elements of 
Indian civilization to the mountain tribes of the Hima- 
layas and the poorest jungle tribes of Indo-China, in 
the same manner as it enriched and deepened the life 
of the civilized nations like the Chinese, Koreans, and 
Japanese. This intellectual conquest is connected with 
the name of Buddha, the first who founded a univer- 
sal religion that made a world-wide appeal. Many 
Buddhist missionaries travelled from India to China, 
either over land by way of Kashmir and Turkestan, 
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or over the maritime route leading to Canton, to preach 
the gospel of Buddha, to assist in the translation into 
Chinese of their sacred books written in Sanskrit, and 
to promote the foundation of monasteries and temples. 
Again, numerous Chinese monks who had taken the 
vows in the new order wended their way to India to 
learn Sanskrit, study Buddha’s law, and return to their 
native country, loaded with palm-leaf manuscripts, 
pictures, and statues. “The records which these un- 
daunted pilgrims have left to us are of the highest 
value for reconstructing the history of Central Asia 
and India during the middle ages, and felicitously 


supplement what India lacks,—a sound chronology, as 
well as geographical and historical accounts. 


The Buddhist art of India reached the climax of its 
development during the first and second centuries A.D. 
along the northwestern frontier of the country, in a 
stretch of territory comprising the modern district of 
Peshawar and the western portion of the Panjab, 
anciently known as the kingdom of Gandhara. Here 
arose a school of artists, chiefly excelling in stone 
sculpture and working under the influence of late 
Hellenistic traditions, which had filtered into India 


under the successors to Alexander the Great. It was 
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the Gandhara school which for the first time created 
a statue of Buddha after the model of the Greek Apollo, 
with such modifications as were compatible with the 
Indian national spirit. A remarkable collection of 
early Gandhara sculptures was recently acquired by 
the Field Museum. The great historical importance 
of this art centre rests on the fact that it became the 
mother and fountain-head of all Buddhist art in the 
east, that its models and lessons were propagated to 
Nepal, Tibet, China, Korea, Japan, as well as to Siam, 
Cambodja, and Java; the Indo-Hellenic style, though 
sometimes modified, overlaid or even obscured by na- 
tive traditions, has persisted to this day, and is still 
plainly discernible in the most recent productions of 
all those countries. 

In China, particularly, the advent of Buddhism 
tended to revolutionize many long-inherited concep- 
tions of art. National Chinese art, as conditioned 
perhaps by its appliances—paper, silk, ink, and soft 
hair-brush—is one of line and color, unrivalled in 


CHINESE ART 

surface decorations; while the sense of plasticity is by 
far less developed. Here remains a significant psy- 
chological problem for investigation. There are 
analogous phenomena in other lines of mental activity ; 
glancing at mathematics, we observe that the Chinese 
have successfully cultivated and signally advanced 
plane geometry, arithmetic, and trigonometry; they 
had no understanding, however, of the laws govern- 
ing stereometry. “They embarked on scientific survey- 
ing and map-making as early as the Tang period, their 
early maps are fairly accurate and in many ways ex- 
cellent; boundaries, routes, rivers, canals, and other 
in short, the configuration of plain 
surface areas, are registered with a high degree of 
fidelity, but mountain-ranges always presented a task 
The 
mountain scenery was enjoyed esthetically, but its 
structure was not grasped, its characteristics not ex- 
pressed, its elevations not measured; in fact, I dare 
say, as I often made the experiment, no ordinary 
Chinese has any conception of orography, or is capable 
of giving a half-way intelligent description of any 
mountain formation, ‘To return to Buddhism, how 
ever,—its exponents opened the astonished eyes of 
Chinese artists, for the first time, to the beauty of the 
human body and its personification in free sculpture. 
The nude has always been alien to Chinese spirit, and 
is not merely timidly dodged, but stringently tabooed 
by the great painters. ‘They never accentuate sex and 
passion, and the eternal love-theme does not furnish 
them with any inspiration. What attracts them is the 
richly decorated and easily flowing silk robe with its 
graceful movements, and face and hands are the sole 
organs finding expression. And now Buddhism came 
with an art showing undercurrents of Hellenic thought 
and, despite the pessimistic keynote of its teachings, 
making a free display of the nude and of bodily forms. 
While, in the beginning, the Chinese merely copied 
the models, as transmitted from India, they gradually 
learned how to assimilate them to their own national 
consciousness, and the masters of the chisel during the 
Tang period have handed down to us monuments 
which not only vie with their Indian counterparts, but 
even surpass them in spirit and fervor of faith. 


water-courses, 


beyond their capacity, and were simply neglected. 


The praying Bodhisatva (a saint on the way to the 
dignity of a Buddha, a future Buddha), represented 
in the marble relief of Fig. 8, reminds us, in the naive, 
pious simplicity of the conception, of our own medizval 


tomb-sculptures of saints and devout kings. The two 
recumbent lions by which he is flanked symbolize the 
saint’s power over the king of the beasts. The nimbus, 
foreign to the East, was early derived in India from 
western Asia. He is equipped five-leaved 


diadem, a necklace falling crosswise over the chest, 


with a 


and a mantle covering the shoulders and reaching the 
ground; above all, the fine pose, the hands devotedly 
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folded for prayer (a custom attested in the Buddhist 
community at least three centuries B.C.), and the 
tranquil, contemplative countenance make this marble 
a little masterpiece. 

The marble statuette in Fig. 9 represents the Bod- 
hisatva Maitreya, the Messiah of the Buddhists, who 
will appear at the end of this world-period as the fu- 
ture Buddha for the salvation of mankind. He stands 
on a base formed by lotus petals, the lotus being an 
emblem of purity and virtue. In his left he holds a 
holy-water bottle. He appears adorned with the 
regalia of a prince and decked with elaborate jewelry. 
The high-relief carving of a seated Bodhisatva (Fig. 
10) is laid out on a square marble block, which served 
as a building-stone in a temple near Si-ngan fu, the 
capital of Shen-si Province and the ancient metropolis 
and imperial seat under the Tang. It was chiefly in 
this centre that most of the Buddhist scriptures were 
translated into Chinese. ‘The unconventional freedom 


with which the shawl is treated, its ends fluttering in 
the air and in their motion strangely contrasting with 
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the motionless repose of the meditating saint, is a note- 
worthy feature of this sculpture. ‘The detached 
marble head of a Bodhisatva, shown in Fig. 11, allows 
one to view in detail the somewhat extravagant hair- 
dressing with which most of these statues are adorned ; 
a very decorative fillet holds the hair in order, and the 
closed eyes of the Bodhisatva indicate the state of 
religious contemplation. 

The black marble image, illustrated in Fig. 12, re- 
veals a quite different aspect of Buddhist art. ‘This is 
a guardian deity, a defender of the faith, the Buddha 
Acala; that is, the Immovable, who combines features 
of the Hindu gods Civa and Indra, and who reappears 
in Japan as Fudo. Immovable and stern, he is seated 
cross-legged on a lotus-base, clad only with a sash run- 
ning over his left shoulder. A powerful, double-edged 
sword, ready to strike, is firmly clenched in his right 
fist to ward off demons and the enemies of the faith, 
and which demon could gather courage enough to 
approach him? His stanch countenance with the sturdy 
muscles of an athlete would assuredly deter any one. 
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His hair is combed from the forehead upward, bound 
up in a top-knot, where it is held by an ornament of 
floral shape, and then falls down in front in a single 
long tress, kept in shape by three rings. “This is one 
of the most vigorous examples of modelling in Buddhist 
art that has ever come under my notice. “This stone 
was excavated in the village of Yang-kia, three miles 
north of Si-ngan fu, and comes down from the period 
of the Wei dynasty (A.D. 386-532). 

While Buddhism obtained a firm grip over the 
masses of China, modifying to a considerable extent 
their beliefs and hopes of the hereafter, it never suc- 
ceeded in wiping out the old national religion, com- 
monly known as Taoism. As a practical people, the 
Chinese were always intent on having several roads to 
salvation open to them. In its esoteric aspect, ‘Taoism 
is a sort of pantheistic philosophy; in its popular garb, 
it is essentially worship of nature gods, spirits, and 
fairies. Alchemy, the quest for the philosophers’ stone 
and the elixir of life, yearning for eternal youth and 
immortal life on the isles of the blest far away in the 
eastern ocean, are essential articles in the faith of its 
adepts. 


They worshipped among others a trinity of 


gods, termed the Three Pure Ones, the first of whom 
was Yiian Shi ‘Tien-tsun (‘‘the Venerable One of 
Heaven”), the supreme god, who was regarded as the 
personification of the beginning and creation of all 
things. His cult was highly developed under the Tang 
dynasty. A life-size head chiseled from a marble of 
beautifully yellowish tinge (Figs. 13-14) testifies to 
the fact that the Taoists of that period mustered artists 
of the same high calibre as the Buddhists, whether they 
may have learned the art of sculpture from the latter 
or not. The virile, majestic forehead strongly modelled 
and the spiritual expressiveness of the face divulge the 
presence of a god; and with all its conventional features, 
as, for instance, evidenced by the beard and the ears, 
this bust nevertheless makes a strong impression, and 
is distinguished by high artistic qualities, This im- 
pression would be still more favorable, were the nose 
not mutilated. The crown shaped lotus leaves or 
lotus-petals superposed in three layers is noteworthy. 
The same god we encounter again in the votive 
image represented in Fig. 15.. Here he is seated cross- 
legged on a railed throne skillfully draped. This con- 
ception is rather naturalistic; the right hand, full of 
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life, rests leisurely on the top of the rail; the left hand, 
unfortunately broken off, was raised in the act of 
preaching. “The face is profoundly spiritualized and 
decidedly noble and beautiful. ‘The whole composi- 
tion of this sculpture (note the pedestal built in four 
sections) is harmonious and monumental, and stamps 
it as a work of art of the first order. It is provided 
with an inscription, which yields a date corresponding 
to our year A.D, 709; that is, the early Tang period. 
The inscribed stones were all dedicated to temples by 
faithful laymen, the usual occasion for such an event 
being cases of sickness in the family, especially on the 
part of a man’s parents; it was accordingly an act of 
filial piety, and the donor invoked, in the inscription, 
the deity figured on the stone, that his mother or 
father might soon recover. In large votive stones we 
occasionally have a lengthy pedigree or a long list of 
a whole village community carved on the reverse of 
the slab, and in some cases the founders had their por- 
traits incised in the stone or represented in relief. Such 
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The god Yiian 
Shi ‘Tien-tsun occupies the centre on a throne flanked 
by two lions. 


a votive stone is illustrated in Fig. 16. 


The founder of the stone is portrayed 
to his right; the founder’s wife, to his left, in the atti 
tude of worshipping the god. An inscription of eleven 
lines is spread over the socle and contains a date, which 
answers to A.D. 665 (‘Tang dynasty). 

In northern China it customary to 
mound or tumulus over the grave. 


was erect a 
In front of this 
mound was usually placed an altar of stone on which 
were arranged five vessels for sacrificing—an incense- 
burner in the centre, surrounded by two flower-vases 
and a pair of candlesticks, all carved from solid stone. 
In the ancestral and othe: temples this set of vessels 
was ordinarily cast from bronze, and the funerary sets 
were modelled in stone after the bronze vessels. Such 
a funerary stone flower-vase of the Ming period (1368- 
1643) is shown in Fig. 17. Its surface is elaborately 
decorated with dragons soaring in clouds and conceived 


of as the messengers of fertile rain. The handles are 
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shaped into elephant-heads holding dead rings carved 


in relief, while the rings are alive and movable in the 
corresponding bronze vases. 

Characteristic of the Ming period also are small 
portable bronze stoves neatly decorated with relief 
pictures and very scarce at present. ‘The Chinese are 
in the habit of heating their bodies rather than their 
rooms by laying onion-like suits of clothes one on top 
of the other, adding on, as the severity of the winter 
increases. Open braziers of copper or clay pans filled 
with burning charcoal, as a rule, are the only means 
of heating employed in the average man’s home, while 
asbestos stoves are now largely used in Peking. Artis- 
tic bronze stoves, such as illustrated in Figs. 18 and 
19, are at present things of the past and no longer 
made. The former is decorated on both sides with a 
picture of cranes wading through a lotus-pond; the 
latter, posed on four dragon-heads, is elaborately 
adorned with four-clawed, imperial dragons skillfully 
moulded in high relief, testifying to the fact that this 
stove was made for and actually utilized in the palaces 
of the Ming emperors. It is divided into three cylin- 
drical compartments, the fire being built in the central 
larger one, the opening being formed by the gaping 
jaws of a powerful dragon-head. 

The most prominent and conspicuous feature of a 
Chinese mansion, public building, or temple, is the 
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roof on which an exuberant wealth of ornamentation 
is usually lavished, and which glitters in dazzling col- 
ors of green, blue, or yellow brought out in the glazes 
of the tiles, Under the Manchu dynasty yellow tiles 
were reserved for the imperial palaces and temples; 
and green tiles for the buildings of the ministries; 
color symbolism of this kind played a significant role 
in Chinese society from time immemorial. ‘The roof is 
the index of the position, rank, and taste of the tenant; 
and, according to the simplicity, grandeur, massive- 
ness, or elegance of construction, as the case may be, 
fereshadows the scope and importance of the building. 

The tiles on the gables are frequently surmounted 
by figures of fantastic animals or guardian gods, set 
up in long rows and giving the roof a very picturesque 
appearance. In Fig, 20 a green-glazed lion is shown 
with curly mane, tail and lower part of the mane being 
glazed yellow. Fig. 21 represents a winged griffin or 
dragon-horse of a brilliant, pure yellow. The statuette 
of a mail-clad warrior, glazed a beautiful torquoise 
blue (Fig. 22), was placed on the roof to ward off 
from the house malignant spirits and any evil influences, 
The same function was shared by the devil-exorciser 
in Fig. 23, glazed green and yellow, who, with his 
magic sword and ferocious grimaces, made an efficient 
guard and tutelary saint of a fine temple structure in 
Shn-sai Province. 
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Architects and City Planning 


By THOMAS ADAMS 


What are the architectural matters that need to be 
dealt with in the preparation of a city or town plan and 
to what extent does the architect need to have knowledge 
of the landscape, engineering and legal factors, so as to 
supervise the work or to collaborate effectively with a 
working group of city planners? 

We should answer these two questions before we con- 
sider the further question of what instruction should be 
given to architectural students in the art and science of 
city planning. 


The Architect as City Planner 


It goes without saying that the architect, by virtue 
of his training in the principles and practice of design, 
his cultivation of the artistic and imaginative qualities, 
and his responsibility for the buildings of the city, is 
in a most important sense a city planner. Indeed there 
is some excuse for the claim that is sometimes made that, 
because he is an architect, therefore he is the city planner. 
History to a large extent supports that claim. When 
we read of ancient city plans we usually find reference 
to the architects who planned them. 

In more modern times we find the contribution of the 
architect to the greatest examples of city planning to be 
an outstanding one. Washington owes as much, if not 
more, to the architect as to the engineer and the land- 
scape architect. The re-planning of Chicago was under 
the supervision of an architect. One of the most com- 
pletely executed plans was that of New Edinburgh, in 
Scotland, which was laid out according to a competitive 
plan of Craig the architect and was built up from designs 
of the brothers Adam, Playfair and other leading Scottish 
architects of the period. The greatest achievement of 
Edinburgh was not the street system of Craig, which 
R. L. Stevenson criticized somewhat harshly and not 
altogether justly, but the arrangement and composition 
of the building groups facing the streets and squares. 
In a later competition for designs of extensions of Craig’s 
plans the premiated designs were those of Playfair, 
Crichton, Reade and Nasmyth, all Edinburgh architects. 

In England there is only one firm of landscape archi- 
tects that practices town planning but it includes an 
architect as a partner. Several architects and a smaller 
number of engineers (including surveyors) in Britain, 
have gained their reputation chiefly in the field of town 
planning. During the period of the writer’s experience 
few important town planning schemes have been carried 
to completion without the aid of an architect. When the 
first Garden City Company was formed at Letchworth 
in 1902 designs were invited from two sets of two col- 
laborating architects—one Parker and Unwin, and the 
other Lethaby and Ricardo. The second Garden City 
of Welwyn was first planned by Crickmer, an architect 
who gained his early experience at Letchworth. The 
writer has always been associated with an architect in 
any plans he has prepared, and would not attempt to 


make a plan without architectural assistance. That asso- 
ciation has taken the form of co-operation with an archi- 
tect like Lutyens as consultant or of employing capable 
architectural assistants. Where, by force of circum- 
stances, the supervision of the collaborating architect was 
not maintained over the execution of the plan failure has 
resulted. 

The professors of Civic Design at Liverpool and Lon- 
don University are architects. Perhaps the greatest town 
planning conference that has been held was promoted 
by the Royal Institute of Architects and the proceedings 
of that conference is a standard work of reference on 
town planning. 

Much more might be said to the same effect to prove 
the necessity, first, for the collaboration of the architects 
in city planning, and second, the importance of specialized 
training for those architects who desire to practice city 
planning. Similar claims could be made for the land- 
scape architect and the engineer, in respect of those parts 
of the field of city planning which is properly their own. 
In a previous article it was shown that the field was 
wide enough to require the contributions of members of 
all three professions, with such legal aid as may be 
needed. 

City planning will advance as an art and develop 
as a science all the more rapidly if it is recognized 
that it cannot be monopolized as a practice by individuals 
working alone. No doubt differences of opinion will 
always exist as to the relative degree of responsibility of 
different members in a group, but, once the general prin- 
ciple, that the field is one for co-operation of special- 
ists, is accepted the relationships between the specialists 
will soon adjust themselves. 

A certain aloofness to city planning by American arch- 
itects may be ascribed in part to two reasons—one, the 
lack of appreciation on their part of the need for co- 
operation with others, owing to a disregard of the scope 
and ramifications of the factors to be dealt with in the 
modern city plan and, two, (both a cause and effect of 
the first), a lack of special training in city planning. 


Architectural Matters to Be Considered in 
City Plan 


To return, then, to the question with which we started, 
what are the factors to be considered by the architect 
in the city plan?—remembering that the modern Amer- 
ican city is a peculiar urban agglomeration growing up 
on a democratic foundation and without any precedent 
for the character of many of its problems. 

It has to be studied and planned from sociological, 
economic and aesthetic viewpoints. Among the objects 
of the plan are healthy living conditions, economic use 
of the land, convenience for the means of transportation 
and distribution, order and beauty in structure and 
natural feature. The facts have to be known regard- 
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ing topographic, social, climatic, hygienic, historic and 
economic conditions, and the relation between these facts 
have to be ascertained to get the foundation of knowledge 
necessary to plan. 

The renaissance of cities cannot be accomplished by 
schemes for architectural treatment of their structural 
growth—such as the treatment of monumental civic cen- 
tres, any more than by the widening of streets or the 
laying out of park systems. These matters have to be 
dealt with in proper order, but there must first be study 
of the underlying elements in city growth—living con- 
ditions, industry, and control of land development,—next 
has to be considered all the services of the city,—trans- 
portation, drainage, water supply, power, educational 
and recreation facilities, public open spaces and public 
buildings. 

To begin with, whether or not the architect is co- 
operating with the lawyer, he needs to know something 
of the State laws and city charters governing safety, 
construction of adjacent and related buildings, building 
set-backs, zoning and creation of city plan commissions. 

He has to investigate the effects of social and in- 
dustrial factors, ascertained in surveys, on height, use 
and character of buildings; the influence of land tenure 
and methods of sub-division of blocks and lots on the 
arrangement, density and character of buildings erected 
or to be erected; the historical factors that have pro- 
moted, retarded, or changed the type of buildings; the 
location and reciprocal relations of industrial, business 
and residence buildings. 

He has to study conditions regarding local types of 


dwellings and their improvement; the relation between 
urban and rural development; planning of small sites for 
dwellings and community centres; the relation of width 
of street to height and bulk of buildings and between 
elevation of buildings and street grades. Other matters 
to be dealt with from the architectural point of view 
are treatment of building set-backs and encroachments 
on sidewalks; general distribution of buildings of dif- 
ferent character; use of alleys; private restrictions in 
residential a1eas; apartment houses, garages, theatres and 
other special types of building. 

There are still left the big civic problems of an archi- 
tectural character relating to railway termini and their 
approaches; market buildings; bridges, buildings in parks 
and athletic fields, groups of buildings for municipal, 
educational, hospital and other public purposes; water- 
front buildings; and generally the placing, arrangement 
and surroundings of public and quasi-public buildings, the 
approaches to these buildings and their connection with 
the park system and main entrances of the city. 

All of these matters require to be considered by an 
architect in collaboration with the landscape architect 
and engineer. The architect needs to know something 
of all of them so as to enable him to co-operate effective- 
ly with the group whose combined knowledge should 
enable them to prepare the comprehensive plan. If, as 
seems certain, the planning of cities is going te be more 
actively promoted in the future, we have to consider 
what special equipment of knowledge the young architect 
needs to make him competent to undertake his share of 
the work of planning cities. 


Building Trades and Other Trades 
A National Problem 


By STUART CHASE 


"Tee the shortage of skilled workers in the build- 
ing trades is a real problem, as distinguished from 
a local or temporary one, is well shown by the 
Census of Occupations for 1920 as compared with that 
of 1910. Unfortunately the detailed classified figures 
of occupations for the whole country have not yet been 
made available, but the enumeration of New York State 
has lately been published, and it is probable that it is 
broadly representative of the country as a whole. The 
census includes all persons, male and female, over ten 
years of age who are “gainfully employed.” Needless to 
say, a worker, whether employed or not on the day the 
census man comes around, records himself as belonging 
to one or another of the “gainfully employed” classifica- 
tions. There is a psychological imperative against record- 
ing oneself as a jobless bum. Furthermore, the year 1920 
was one of comparatively little unemployment, as un- 
employment goes. We are safe then in taking the follow- 
ing figures at very near their face value. It is to be 
noted, however, that on the basis of the square feet of 
building contracts awarded, 1920 was not so good a year 


as 1919 or 1918, but a better year than 1916 or ‘1917, 


and far better than 1921. It was not an abnormal year. 


New York State 
Persons Gainfully Employed 


Percent 
Increase Decrease 


12.5% 


1910 1920 
4,003,844 4,503,153 
28,306 19,676 
93,547 92,304 .... 
46,738 41,399 .... 1 


All persons 
Brick and stone masons 
Carpenters 
Painters and glaziers. 


30.5% 
1 
1 


3 
4 





Total masons, car- 


penters and painters.. 168,591 153,379 9.9% 


Thus while the total persons gainfully employed in New 
York State during the decade increased from four to four 
and one-half million, or 12.5%; the building trades work- 
ers listed above decreased from 168,591 to 153,379, or 
9.9%. With population and total workers going up, build- 
ing trades craftsmen are coming down. They are coming 
down almost as fast as the others are going up. The 
greatest decline seems to be in the ranks of the masons, 
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the least decline in the case of the carpenters, with the 
painters holding a middle course between the two. 

Skilled building trades workers may be classed as 
primary producers. The result of their efforts is of the 
first importance, for they provide us with shelter—one of 
the three fundamental human wants. While this alarm- 
ing shortage has been taking place in their ranks during 
the past decade it is interesting to observe the gains which 
have been made in the case of certain “overhead” workers 
during the same period. “Overhead” workers, as their 
name implies, produce nothing, but are engaged in dis- 
tributing, selling, cajoling and recording the things which 
the primary producers make. The value of the func- 
tion of a certain number of overhead workers is indis- 
putable but the question arises as to how great a load 
of them the industrial system can effectively bear. Should 
they necessarily increase faster than primary producers, 
as the following figures show them to be increasing? 
What, if any, is the breaking point of maximum non- 
productive load? 


New York State 
Persons Gainfully Employed 


Percent 


1910 Increase 


4,003,844 


1920 


All persons 4,503,153 


Bankers and brokers 
Bookkeepers 
Chauffeurs 

Clerks 

Insurance agents 
Salesmen and women 
Stenographers 
Telephone operators 
Wholesale dealers 


70,843 
343,481 
19,266 
169.837 
113,544 
40,867 
19,604 


212,275 
13,843 
140,049 
58,522 
13,759 
10,869 





Total of above overhead 


575,055 944,845 


While the number of persons gainfully employed dur- 
ing the decade increased 12.5% this group of overhead 
workers shot up 64.3%. In the case of chauffeurs and 
telephone operators we should expect a faster rate of 
increase, but how about agents, bookkeepers, bankers, 
stenographers and wholesale dealers? How long can 
New York State support such an acceleration in over- 
head trades? 

In this connection, the Census Bureau has published 
some nation-wide figures in which the distinction between 


primary producers and overhead workers is strikingly 
shown. While individual trades are not classified, the 
occupations for great trade groups have been made public, 
as follows: 


United States 
Persons Gainfully Employed 


Percent 


1910 1920 Increase Decrease 


Primary Producers 

Farmers and 
Fishermen 

Miners 

Factory and mechan- 
ical workers 10,659,000 
Total primary.... 24,283,000 

Owerhead Workers 

Transportation 

Trade 

Clerical service 

Public service 

Professional service. 

Domestic service.... 


12,659,000 
965,000 


10,951,000 
1,091,000 


12,813,000 
24,855,000 


2,638,000 
3,615,000 
1,737,000 

459,000 
1,663,000 
3,772,000 


3,066,000 

4,244,000 17. 
3,120,000 79. 
771,000 68. 
2,153,000 29. 
3,400,000 ... 





Total overhead... 13,884,000 16,754,000 20.7% 





Grand total all 


persons 38,167,000 41,609,000 9.0% 


The total number of persons gainfully employed in the 
country, increased from 38,167,000 in 1910 to 41,609,000 
in 1920—or just 9%. Meanwhile the primary producers as 
a group increased only 2.4%, while the overhead workers 
as a group increased 20.7%. How long can the country 
as a whole support such an acceleration in overhead 
trades? 

The farmers fell off 13.5% during the decade. Factory 
workers increased 20.2% but how much of this increase 
is due to the manufacture of non-essential goods sup- 
ported by advertising? Meanwhile, clerks increased 
79.6%, public servants 68%, professional people 29.5%. 
Domestic servants, waiters, etc., strangely enough, de- 
clined nearly 10% during the decade. Here is one type of 
overhead service that is actually on the down grade. 
Cafeterias may have something to do with it. 

The problem of the architect and his dearth of skilled 
workers in the building trades thus turns out to be part 
of a vast, nation-wide problem which comprehends the 
articulation of occupations throughout the whole in- 
dustrial system. 


Community Planning and Housing 
CLARENCE S&S. STEIN, Associate Editor 


Obligatory Planning in Canada 


The Canadian province of Saskatchewan has taken an 
important step in city and rural planning far in advance 
of any of our States. The April Journal of the Town 
Planning Institute (Canada) says under the heading 
“Obligatory Town Planning in Canada”: “Provincial 
legislation in town planning and rural development was 


adopted by the province of Saskatchewan in December, 
1917, giving the director of town planning under the 
Department of Municipal Affairs the power to call upon 
any city, town or village within the province to prepare 
an orderly plan for its future development within three 
years so that the expensive mistakes, the disorder and 
ugliness that have so often characterized the growth of 
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towns and cities might be avoided in the province of 
Saskatchewan. 

“The compulsion of law for the preservation of life 
had to be applied to factories and workshops many years 
ago. Manufacturers are not allowed to expose their 
workers to needless risks of life and limb. The town is 
a factory and workshop for the making of citizens. The 
ideal of law is the protection of those who are not able 
to protect themselves. Let a town grow up on the 
method of land sweating and for the supposed benefit 
of a few real estate owners only and sooner or later the 
price will be paid in waste of life and by men and women 
and children who were not in the least responsible for 
the conditions that demanded their sacrifice. 

“From all villages, towns and cities in Saskatchewan 
the province has now the power to ask for by-laws that 
will: 

(1) fix the building lines of all existing roads and all 
new roads so as to preserve the utility and beauty of 
streets; 

(2) reserve land for new thoroughfares that may be 
needed later in the interests of future civic economy; 

(3) reserve land for parks and open spaces so that 
there will be always room for children and adults to 
play; 

(4) limit the number of separate family dwellings to 
the acre and the percentage of the building area on the 
lots so as to prevent over-crowding and slum conditions; 

(5) set aside certain districts or zones for different 
civic uses such as industry, commerce and residences to 
prevent destruction of home values; 

(6) classify agricultural land into different uses to 
prevent waste of human energy on unprofitable soil; 

(7) prohibit the carrying on of noxious trades or 
manufactures or the erection of bill-boards among the 
residences of the people; and, 

(8) regulate the width of streets according to their 
uses in order to save the expense of unnecessarily wide 
roads. 


“There is every sign that the administrative officials 
are fully impressed with the importance of the oppor- 
tunity for shaping the towns of Saskatchewan to better 
uses of life and industry. The town planning branch 
has prepared various procedure regulations and by-laws 
for the guidance of the towns, villages and hamlets. The 
framers of the act realized that a jumble town usually 
begins as a hamlet or village and wisely placed no popu- 
lation limit to the operations of town planning method. 
A question in the legislature of 17 January revealed the 
fact that 238 applications have been made to the director 
of town planning for approval of new developments; that 
52 plans of new townsites have been approved and that 
10 of these have been organized as villages with reason- 
able chance of working to a plan of development that 
will co-ordinate the various activities and save future 
waste of change, expensive mistakes and ugly confusion. 
The total area of lands covered by the applications is 
12,010 acres of which 10,000 acres represent land laid 
out for farm plots or market gardens, thus demonstrat- 
ing that rural planning is receiving as much attention as 
town planning. Of the remainder, 162 acres represent 
land intended for school sites and public reserves, which 


is a demonstration of the economy of providing for these 
needs before land values multiply because of the exist- 
ence of such social necessities. 

“The chief problem appears to be in persuading local 
authorities that orderly development is for the common 
good. Owing to existing business depression and con- 
tinued shortage of houses councils are loath to discuss 
plans of future improvement or to submit to building re- 
strictions. Laissez-faire methods have prevailed so long 
and particular individuals have so often benefited by 
confusion at the expense of the community that many 
civic officials find it difficult to rise to the conception of 
the cash value, not to mention other values, of com- 
munity order and beauty. The province of Saskatchewan 
has one of the most advanced town planning acts in the 
world and has the distinction of first putting an obliga- 
tory town planning act in operation. It is a good twelve 
months ahead of British procedure and has only Nova 
Scotia as a near competitor.” 


British Housing and “The Axe”’ 


The Committee on National Expenditure, appointed 
to inquire into the financial situation of Britain with a 
view toward that greatly desired end—a_ balanced 
budget—has, as is now well known, made its First In- 
terim Report, somewhat satirically referred to by the 
opposition press as the “Geddes Axe,” the qualificative 
being borrowed from the name of the Chairman. 

The report has kindled some considerable hubbub. 
Prepared as they might well have been during the last 
three years, many Englishmen are still in no way recon- 
ciled to the blunt facts and the brutal truth. They 
decline to admit that a “better land for heroes” cannot 
be had from the economic system which they resolutely 
refuse to examine. ‘Thus, to students of the housing 
question the world over, the Geddes report has a warn- 
ing message: 

For the year 1922-3 the British ministry of Health 
presented the following estimate: 

(a) Housing subsidy to private builders..... £2,500,000 
(b) Grants towards the deficit on local hous- 
ing schemes 
Discount on sale of army huts 
Improvement of slum dwellings........ 
£12,150,000 
Less balance of sales of housing mate- 
rials over purchases 
£11,400,000 

In analyzing the situation the National Committee 

finds that: 

The average cost of houses now built is 

The loan charge at 6.8 per cent is (per annum).. 

The average rent is 

The average per annum deficit per house is 

The contribution of local authorities through the 
special compulsory housing tax rate of a 
penny in the pound is 

Leaving the national taxpayers to meet a per 
annum deficit on each house of 
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The full annual charge is reckoned at £10,000,000 for 
sixty years. The National Committee sees no relief except 
the sale of houses. It estimates that the full annual 
charge could thus be reduced (on 176,000 houses), to 
£6,400,000. Garden Cities and Town Planning says: 


“We have very good reason to believe that at the time 
of the armistice the condition of the country was such 
that two clear alternatives were seriously examined by 
the Government in regard to the supply of houses. 
Either wages had to be raised to enable the workers to 
pay an economic rent for houses built by the normal 
processes of the trade, or existing wages had to be sup- 
plemented by a large subsidy to house rent. The former 
solution was too dangerous and uncertain in its opera- 
tion, and the rent subsidy was accepted in its place. The 
decision, in the difficult circumstances, was a wise one, 
for while the raising of wages to make possible the uni- 
versal payment of economic rent might have produced 
some houses, it could not be guaranteed to do so; it 
might have produced more luxury-spending, or less in- 
dustry, and so on. On the other hand a scheme to build 
through the local authorities would at least produce 
houses, physically; and that was half the battle. Home- 
less workers would flock to these houses and the imme- 
diate house famine would cease. The financing of this 
gigantic movement was not easy, but at least it was sepa- 
rated from the material problem of house supply. Ten- 
ants are now in the 77,000 houses reported completed in 
our issue of last month and, given good fortune, about 
160,000 houses may be completed and tenanted under the 
restricted program by the end of this year. 

“There are regulations under the Acts for the sale of 
houses on certain terms, but it is obvious that only a 
comparatively small number of tenants will be in a po- 
sition to buy them. If many were sufficiently prosperous 
to purchase, or, to stretch the point, if all were, then the 
assumption underlying the whole policy of rent subsidy 
would be proved false: for if tenants are able to purchase 
houses at 75 per cent or 50 per cent of their cost they 
could well afford to pay more than an uneconomic rent 
of £16 or so per annum. But, as everyone knows, 
the working classes cannot purchase their own houses. 

“The housing policy was framed to enable the very 
large working population, liberated by the cessation of 
war, to rent houses in towns to which they were drawn 
by industry; it was framed to have a good social and 
industrial effect upon the country, at an admitted and 
necessary expense to the Exchequer. The Axe Commit- 
tee, however, disregards sociology, industry, economics 
and moral obligation: it courts revolution, and occupies 
itself alone with finance—a narrow, dangerous and im- 
practical view. 

“But let us assume that the state-owned houses are 
sold as the result of an amendment to the Acts: that the 
total burden accruing from the completion of the re- 
stricted program is reduced from £600,000,000 by 36 per 
cent. On to whose shoulders will it be shifted as it 
slides off the back of the taxpayers? If the local au- 
thorities purchase the houses they will either have to 
raise the rent from a net to an economic level or put the 
burden on to the rates. If speculative landlords buy the 
houses they will certainly have to charge an enhanced 


rent to yield them a profit. But here again we are met 
with another difficulty in which the Minister and the 
Committee are in ominous agreement: according to the 
Report the one affirms ‘it is very unlikely that it will 
ever be possible to increase rents’ and the other confesses 
‘it appears unlikely, therefore, that any material increase 
in the rent for these houses can be looked for.’ 

“We may summarize the thing in a sentence by say- 
ing that the Committee proposes to sell 176,000 houses 
that the working-classes, as a whole, cannot buy, that the 
ratepayers will not buy, and that landlords would be 
foolish to buy unless they can secure an economic rent. 
There is yet another evil alternative that the houses will 
be sold to the slightly more fortunate lower-middle- 
classes (or newly-rich working men to the number of 
170,000) who will evict the present tenants—workers, 
heroes and their families. What a witches’ cauldron of 
mischief these business experts have set abrewing!” 


Zoning in Atlanta 


The plan prepared by the experienced zoning adviser, 
Robert Whitten, for Atlanta, Georgia, subdivides resi- 
dential districts into three race subdivisions: white, col- 
ored and undetermined. Families of one race may not 
hereafter move into districts reserved for the other race. 
Exception, however, is made for servants when housed 
on the same lot as their employer. 

The Survey of April 22 says in comment: 

“Mr. Whitten, in introducing this measure of race 
segregation in his zoning plan, is acting in accordance 
with a conviction that has grown upon him in the course 
of his experience. In conversation with the present 


writer he stated recently that he was opposed to any 
zoning that would favor a mixture of residences for 


families of different economic status. In his opinion it 
is more desirable that bankers and the leading business 
men should live in one part of town, storekeepers, clerks 
and technicians in another, and working people in yet 
others where they would enjoy the association with neigh- 
bors more or less of their own kind. Nothing is to be 
gained, he thinks, by trying to promote a better mutual 
acquaintance of different groups by arranging for resi- 
dential use areas that leave open the erection of homes 
of unlimited variety as to type of occupation. An en- 
tirely logical application of this viewpoint by a minute 
differentiation of restrictions for residential areas accord- 
ing to the cost of homes is, of course, impossible and has 
nowhere been attempted, except by private restriction. 
The Atlanta plan is the first which makes a distinction 
concerning type of residents as well as type of residence. 
To judge from the support it has received from the local 
newspapers and organizations of citizens, it seems to an- 
swer the prevailing desire of the white Atlantans—the 
more so since the emphasis in the commission’s report 
and in the publicity supporting it has been laid entirely 
on the protection of property values as the main purpose 
of zoning. But as a precedent it opens up the possibility 
of new zoning ordinances embodying restrictions against 
immigrants, or immigrants of certain races, against per- 
sons of certain occupations, political or religious affilia- 
tions, or modes of life. As such it deserves very serious 
consideration by all students of city development.” 
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Defending the Profession 


“THe arcHitect!” How easily the bland, imper- 
sonal phrase flows from those contemptuous lips, who 
are bent upon damning a whole profession because of 
the laxity of some individual member. What a fine fury 
fumes and fulminates in the mind that fashions the 
words,—what slinking scorn,—what devilish despite! 

The Engineering News-Record—one is surprised at the 
source—recently inquired with a grand flourish of 
trumpets, what is becoming of “the architect,” and of 
course the inquiry was accompanied with a _ rather 
ominous narration of “the architect’s” technical de- 
ficiencies. A contemporary—The American Architect, 
thereupon labored itself into quite a heavy excitement, 
lost no time in running up its own largest and finest 
“Ich Dien,’ and in haughty language demanded to be 
informed what THE JoURNAL OF THE AMERICAN INSTI- 
TUTE OF ARCHITECTS had ever done in defending “the 
honor of the profession,” ending the matter by advising 
that now is the time for all good men, including the In- 
stitute, etc., etc. It was quite a fine bit of rhetorical 
sputtering and we hope it gave relief. 

For ourselves, we confess that so far neither of the 
two publications mentioned have yet started a single 
bead of perspiration on our dull pates. We have the 
odd and curious feeling that honor is not a possession 
which required a defense, with all due deference to 
Laertes. We think it is never at a loss in taking care 
of itself. As for the “honor of the profession,” why 
not be sensible about it instead of taking a cue from the 
gallery? What is honorable in any profession needs no 
defense. What is not honorable cannot be defended. 
Men whose acts are based upon a sense of honor do 
not advertise the fact, just as men whose motives are 
interested have the fatal habit of resorting to the word 
“disinterested.” 

Honor has two simple tests. They never fail. One 
requires the attainment of success by honorable means, 
yet without any puffing or blowing. The other asks for 
honorable failure with no whining. The first demands 
that sort of humility which knows that all success rests 
solidly on the failures of others quite as much as on 
their successes. The second requires the finest kind of 
courage and reverence known to-man in a world where 
paeans to Success have howled Humility into hiding 
and made Reverence a beggar. 

And then—what is this mysterious thing called honor? 
How does it differ from truth or justice, or righteous- 
ness? And is it personal or universal? Fixed and 
immutable or only a light that the wisest men follow 
with uncertain steps at best, and never with utter faith? 
Two men under the same sets of circumstances might 
act in diametrical opposition, yet be equally honorable. 
Thus honor has something to do with motive, we opine. 
And the motives of men are more often beyond than 
within their ken or ours.. We suggest with the kindest 
intentions and the utmost deference that our two con- 
temporaries return to Don Quixote, that immortal tilter 
at windmills and that equally immortal “defender.” 
They have. too long neglected him, one feels sure. 

We may later turn up our File of Architectural Curi- 
osities and see what we have on the subject of Honor. 


We recall the “nice point” for example, which Mr. Gals- 
worthy raises in “Forsyte vs. Bosinney.” Then there is 
the diaphanous question raised in the case of that archi- 
tect who, as accepted participant in a competition carry- 
ing a fat fee, managed to convey to certain of the authori- 
ties concerned the information that his office made no 
charge for engineering services (we think we have a pho- 
tographic copy of the exact wording), as his office was 
so organized as to etc., etc. A nice and different point 
there, too. 

Or that still more fleeting, shadowy and obscure ques- 
tion of honor involved in the extraordinary case—un- 
paralleled in the history of architectural practice, we 
believe—of the two partners who agreed between them- 
selves not to enter a competition to which they as a firm 
had been invited. Whereupon each, making a pretext to 
the office for an unusual absence fled for the battlefield. 
Thus, imagine the scene on the day when the invited 
competitors were assembled to meet the authorities in 
charge: Here, before the actual hour of meeting, in one 
room, was one of the partners explaining to the Chair- 
man how impossible it was for his partner to be present, 
while in another room his partner had buttonholed the 
members of the Committee and was expressing his pro- 
found sorrow that his partner could not be there. 
Then they all met. A very nice point, gentlemen of the 
jury, when you remember that one of the partners had 
previously and secretly besought the favor of having the 
invitation issued to him rather than to the firm! 

These are merely some things that we happen to re- 
call, but presently we shall have a look at our files. In 
the meantime we shall persist in our theory that honor 
is a very personal thing,—that it does not require to be 
defended,—that it looks dubiously upon gratuitous offers 
of aid, that men governed by their sense of honor use it 
naturally and unconsciously, just as they use the tibia or 
the tendon Achilles,—and that they never get excited 
about it. 

But what we should like to see would be a more keenly 
developed sense of the Tragic Tale of Those That Tried. 
That is the blot on all professional or vocational escut- 
cheons. It is what hides the million graves of honorable 
Effort of striving that failed, not for want of skill, but 
for lack of opportunity, lack of friends, lack of money, 
position, appreciation,—failed through shyness, timidity, 
or because of a sense of professional dignity that would 
brook neither asking nor seeking. Over the resting places 
of these unhonored and unsung Success too often takes 
its careless way of pleasant ease. 

Cc. H. W. 


From Our Book Shelf 
Hospitals 


The second edition of “The American Hospital of the 
Twentieth Century”* has been increased by over a hun- 
dred pages and an even greater number of illustrations, 
showing many buildings completed since the publication 
of the earlier edition and covering many new details. 


1“The American Hospital of the Twentieth Century.” By Edward 
F. Stevens. The Architectural Record Co., N. Y. 1921. 
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The criticism of the earlier edition, that the space 
devoted to the general grouping of buildings was inade- 
quate, has been met in part, and more examples of hospi- 
tal layouts are given, but the author, from his long ex- 
perience, might well go into greater detail in his criticism 
of the various types of plan and treat at greater length 
the relative advantages of high and low buildings. 

The chapter devoted to the Ward Unit has been very 
materially increased with much data from recent hospi- 
tals, including the work of architects not represented in 
the earlier volume. For the student of hospital plan- 
ning, the opportunity is given for comparison of some ot 
the best of the hospital wards of Europe with many 
examples of American practice, not always to the ad- 
vantage of the latter, as some enthusiastic Americans 
would have us believe. 

The continued progress of hospital planning is no- 
where better demonstrated than in the chapter on Con- 
tagious Hospitals where more and better planned build- 
ings are shown than in the earlier edition, though all still 
owe their homage to the late Florentin Martin, architect 
of the Pasteur Hospital in Paris. The author treats at 
greater length the planning of small hospitals, a matter 
of especial interest to the average architect, and a number 
of interesting examples have been added. It is of par- 
ticular value to learn how this problem has been solved 
with limited space and limited means, and the amount of 
the remodelling of a residence, at the end of the book, 
will also be found interesting; as this is a constant feature 
of small hospital work, more data of this sort would be 
welcomed. 

The chapters on Kitchen and Laundry Equipment, 
Details of Construction, and Furniture, have all been 
increased in size and more fully illustrated, and all in all 
the profession is once more indebted to Mr. Stevens for 
bringing up to date what is today recognized as the 
standard work on hospital practice. c... Bs: 


News Notes 


THosE members of. the New York Chapter who have 
been giving their time, as part of the Committee on 
Public Information, to the study of the City Hall Park 
plan and fountains for different parks throughout the 
City, have been making considerable progress, and hope 
to have their drawings completed in May so that an 
exhibition may be held shortly thereafter. Mr. Birch 
Burdette Long has kindly offered his services for the 
general massing and rendering of a bird’s-eye perspective 
of the City Hall Park development. 

Messrs. Lanc, RAuGLAND & Lewis, Architects and 


Engineers, announce the opening of an office at 627 
Metropolitan Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Messrs. McKenzie, VoorHies & GMELIN announce 
their removal to the Canadian-Pacific Building, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


THOMAS PRINGLE announces the removal of his offices 
to 217 Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AnpREW J. THOMAS announces the removal of his 
ofice to 15 East 47th Street, New York City. 
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A Sum of £200 has been placed in the hands of the 
President of the R. I. B. A. by an anonymous donor for 
the purpose of instituting a competition for a business 
building, facing on an ordinary London street, in which 
“color” would be the dominant feature. 

The Competition will be open to all members of the 
profession, and students of the Architectural Schools in 
London and elsewhere. 

Competitors have a free hand as regards style, ma- 
terial and color treatment. Three premiums (£100, £50 
and £20) will be awarded to the best color designs, ir- 
respective of architectural excellence. A fourth premium 
of £30 will be awarded to the best architectural design. 
Color must be suggested by the use of permanent material 
only. Designs in oil paint, fresco, scrafito, and so on, 
will not be admissible. 

The members of the jury are: Sir Edwin Lutyens, R. 
A.; T. E. Collcutt, Esq., P.P.R.I.B.A.; Professor Gerald 
Moira; William Walcot, Esq. The designs, by the 
courtesy of the Royal Institute of British Architects, will 
be exhibited at 9, Conduit Street, W. 1, after the award 
has been made. The Competition will be conducted under 
the Regulations of the R. I. B. A. in so far as these are 
applicable. 


Letters to the Editor 
Architects and Advertising 


mre io hl ~ i 22 
To Tue Epiror: April 3, 1922. 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter written to one of our con- 
cerns by , of , and a copy of the letter 
written to him from this office. 


Yours very truly, 














ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, INC. 
J. SuLLivan, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
COPY 
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: 29 
GENTLEMEN: March 16, 1922. 


I am informed that under date of February 20th Messrs. 
& , General Contractors of the new , Tequested 
your cooperation in an elaborate issue about to be pub- 
lished featuring the building. 

I do not desire to influence your judgment in this matter, 
but as the Architect of the work wish to impress upon you 
the unique position this building holds in the world. 
It has been freely stated, without contradiction, that it has 
no equal. At any rate, I know of no other that possesses 
the elaborate development that this does—bearing this in 
mind it would appear to me to be a privilege to be asso- 














ciated with the work in any capacity. I believe the 
publicity would be an excellent investment. The issue I 
understand is to be run on National Day, — 








which time the leading —— Superintendents of the Country 
are invited to be present at the opening of the building. 
I commend the enterprise to your careful consideration, 
and would be glad to hear how you look at it. 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) —— —— 
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COPY 
March 28, 1922. 


DEAR SIR: 


Did you ever hear of Vanity Advertising? If not, may 
we say that there are many varieties of it, of which one 
is, doubtless, the publication to be issued by & , to 
feature the new building, use of which for advertising 
purposes is being advised by you to members of this Asso- 
ciation. 

If we had time to write, and you to read, what could 
be written about Vanity Advertising, you would probably 
be much interested and edified by the story. 

Suffice it to say that all such advertising is a waste of 
money; and, as will be obvious to an educated: man, waste 
of money not only immediately increases the cost of pro- 
moting business, but recoils upon all those who waste it, 
or advise its waste. 

In the case to which we have referred, it seems also 
fair to say that if & desire to advertise their busi- 
ness, they should do so at their own expense, and not at 
the expense of firms supplying, or likely to be interested in 
supplying, furniture or equipment to the new building. 

Without a doubt, if it were suggested to you that you 
should ask a manufacturer to send a sum of money to & 

in order that they might spend it to advertise them- 
selves, you would decline the suggestion as not only un- 
ethical, but entirely uneconomic. 

But there is no difference whatever between that and 
asking a manufacturer to help pay for & ’s “elabo- 
rate issue about to be published featuring the building.” 

Such requests—may we say?—are against the interests of 
your profession, against the interests of the contracting busi- 
ness, against the interests of the manufacturer, and against 
the public interests in economy in selling merchandise. 

In drawing attention to such an unwarranted request to 
our members as you have made, we are doing no more than 
what has already been done by the American Institute of 
Architects in the attached resolution. 

Yours very truly, 
ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, INC. 
(Signed) J. SULLIVAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


New Members Elected 


ALABAMA: John Eayres Davis, Birmingham. Boston: 
Frank E. Cleveland. Harold Buckley Willis, Weston. 
Brooktyn: Adolph Goldberg, Daniel D. Streeter. 
CENTRAL New York: Carl Wesley Clark, Cortland. 
Charles Henry Conrad, Binghamton. Dayton: Rollin 
E. Gebhart, Howard William Germann. George Her- 
mann, William M. McCluer, Gustave A. Niehus, Law- 
rence Hampton Hall, Springfield. Erie: Joseph P. 
Brenot. Georcta: Harrison S. McCrary, Jr., Savannah. 
Inuino1s: Charles Gerhard Beersman, Robert J. Mc- 
Laren, Chicago. NeprRASKA: Charles Alban Carr, 
Lweyn J. Prestwich, Frederick Scholer, Noel S. Wal- 
lace, Omaha. PHILADELPHIA: Ralph B. Bencker, M. 
Hawley McLanahan. San Francisco: Russell Ray, 
Santa Barbara. ScRANTON-WILKES-BarrE: Frederick 


Amsden Nelson. Texas: Emmett T. Jackson, Paul 
George Silber, San Antonio. Vircinta: Marcellus E. 
Wright, Richmond. Wasuincton, D. C.: Thomas S. 
Browne, Harry F. Cunningham. 


Architectural Instruction 


The Department of Architecture, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, will fill a position in the near 
future. The person filling this position will be given 
a rank on the University faculty and will divide his time 
between the instruction of classes in Architecture and 
the office of the University Architect designing academic 
buildings. Candidates should be graduates of a recog- 
nized school of architecture:and have experience of not 
less than eight years in an office handling important work. 
They should communicate with Joseph N. Bradford, 
giving age, degree, experience and references. 


Obituary 


William V. Madden 


Elected to the Institute in 1909 
Died at Rochester, November 17, 1921 


Mr. William V. Madden was born June 25, 1868, and 
was a representative of one of the oldest families of 
Monroe County. 

Mr. Madden supplemented his early education, ac- 
quired in the parochial schools, by study in the high school 
and Mechanic’s Institute and he further qualified for an 
active business career by taking up the study of architec- 
ture under the direction of W. F. Kelley and completing 
with J. Foster Warner, one of the most prominent and 
successful architects in the city. Mr. Madden spent five 
years in the building business with Thomas W. Finucane 
and in May, 1902, formed a partnership with Edwin S. 
Gordon, under the business name of Gordon and Mad- 
den, which continued until May Ist, 1918, during which 
time they were architects for some of the prominent 
buildings of the city, including the Corpus Christi Church 
of Rochester, the Sibley Block, the Central Bldg., the 
largest portion of Stromberg-Carlson telephone manu- 
facturing building, St. Mary’s Church of Canandaigua, 
New York, St. Mary’s Chapel, the residences of George 
D. B. Bonbright and George C. Gordon, the Immacu- 
late Conception Convent and numerous other fine struc- 
tures which stand as evidence of the superior skill and 
ability of the firm in their profession. 

By mutual agreement a dissolution of partnership was 
made May Ist, 1918. 

Mr. Madden was a member of the Central New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, and the 
Rochester Engineering Society and Rochester Club, and 
he neglected no opportunity, to his knowledge, to pro- 
mote his skill in the line of his chosen profession, in which 
he already attained more than local distinction. 

His death occurred November 17, 1921. 


Structural Service Department appears on the second right-hand page following 
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